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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. y 


The Fall of Antwerp. 


The fog of war was denser than ever during the 
early days of last week, but it lifted towards the close, 
to reveal a harrowing spectacle of indeterminate sig- 
ee eee had fallen. For five days, up to 
the night of the Monday of last week, a mixed force 
of Belgians and British naval men held the line of 
the Nethe, while the huge howitzers of the enemy 
literally smothered with shells the outer defences of 
Belgium’s last military bulwark. When Fort Wael- 
hem and Wavre St. Catherine succumbed, and over- 
whelming artillery fire drove the Belgians on the 
right from their trenches, the doom of Antwerp was 
sealed. Once across the river, the Germans were 
within striking distance of the very heart of the 
citadel, and from two hundred guns a fierce and ruth- 
less bombardment was maintained during Wednesday 
and Thursday. Shells fell in the crowded streets, 
and speedily the whole place was an inferno of havoc 
and panic. Thousands of wretched fugitives, home- 
less and destitute, fled from the city, and crossed the 
Dutch frontier into safety. Meanwhile the position 
of the Belgian Army, said to number 80,000, and the 
British force of 8,000, became precarious in the ex- 
treme. Their communications near Lockeren were 
in peril, and evacuation was imperative. The British 
troops gallantly offered to cover the retreat, but 
General de Guise would not agree to the proposal, 
and our men left the city before the last division of 
the Belgian Army. The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who issued a full statement on Sunday last, tells us 
that the defence might have been prolonged, but 
that the Allies could not send prompt and adequate 
relief without prejudicing the military situation else- 
where. After a long night march, three of our Naval 
Brigades reached St. Gillies, where they entrained for 
Ostend. Two brigades arrived safely ; but, in cir- 
cumstance: not known at the time of writing, the 
greater pat of the First Brigade was cut off, and 
2,000 officers and men were forced to cross the Dutch 
frontier in the neighbourhood of Hulst, where, in 
accordance with the laws of neutrality, they laid 
down their arms. 


Interned Belligerents. 


The 2,000 British now in Dutch territory are, 
of course, out of action for the rest of the war, and 
from a military point of view our loss by this mis- 
adventure is more than equivalent to 2,000 casual- 
ties. It may be of interest to detail here the series 
of rules relating to interned belligerents which 
were laid down by the famous Brussels Conference 
of 1874. A neutral state receiving in its territory 
troops belonging to belligerent armies must intern 
them, so far as may be possible, away from the 
theatre of war, in camps, or even confine them in 
fortresses or other places appropriated to the pur- 
pose. It may, if it so wishes, release officers on 
giving their parole not to quit the neutral territory 
without authority, and, in default of special agree- 
ment, must furnish the interned with provisions, 
clothing, and such aid as humanity directs, all ex- 
penses thus incurred being made good at the con- 
clusion of peace. Finally, the Convention of Geneva 


of 
ed 
is applicable to the sick and wounded inter nem 


neutral territory. The classic case of inne if 
occurred in the Franco-Prussian War, plese wa 
January 1871, Bourbaki’s army of the Lo det 


driven into Switzerland, and was interned ua 90° 
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convention. Though international practice, “quit | 


established in regard to this question, it : of ov | 
probable that Holland will deal with the MCP, 1 | 
Naval Brigade much as Switzerland did Mw pectny 
French in 1871. Should she subsequently ater 
an enemy, she would probably treat the ? 

men as prisoners of war. 


Why bombard Antwerp ? , poe 
It has been somewhat rashly assumed ee sem 
werp would be spared the horrors of siege, al ea, | 
seemed, for a time at least, to be no speci®” 4 tp 
why Germany should attack it. According ‘oD. - 
German programme, the speedy subjuse palsy ; 
France was essential to the success of the © on! 


and the violation of Belgian neutrality W 10 | 
thus justified. The resistance of Belgium expe “ | 
ally unexpected, but it is precisely the U2 mm: | 


which has wrecked the whole German prow tans a | 
When the Belgian Army retreated under the Eiyit% 
Antwerp there was apparently no ¢g ity. pt 
reason for detaching an army to capture the it mis 4. 
lay off the main line of communications, 20° 7 csuli_y 
safely be left alone until victory in France wa pit. 
But the little Belgian Army, like the litt? ic Ph 
Army, has refused to conform to the text-P g tO 
ciples of the German strategists. Accordine mo 
the rules, it should have been so shattered sist™” 98 
as to be utterly ineffective for further 7 pelgi@, 
The plucky and determined character of the erm® of 
has been a most disagreeable surprise to the peng 
and the capture of Antwerp has been rend © 
sary by the ceaseless activity of the very nt 
were falsely presumed to be out of action. 4 stay. 
became a hornet’s nest, from which galling * Geto 
ing attacks were constantly made on t cleat 
Army of occupation, and it daily became 4 won 
the general staff that immunity from as54 mpaisy of 
culminate in real danger. Further, the pee werk og. 
France has gone all awry; up to the eleve? the PP pe 
the war nothing decisive has occurred, a" 4 pow od 
pect of a winter campaign in Belgium MU, fot 
faced. Obviously, if the Germans shou nd 
to fight on Belgian ground, an active “ly dave nd 
army in Antwerp would prove an exceeding » ad 
ous embarrassment. So the fiat went u 
Antwerp fell. Possibly, too, the Germa? Fo 
been too long without the stimulating, * 
victory, and a victory must be recorde tbat ov 
martial ardour in Berlin. It matters = e 
victory was obtained by “hitting the ” gep 
once more.” The last vestige of chivalry 
from Germany long ago. 


is 
What will she do with it ? tweP ty. 
Let it be said at once that the fall of cortaaeed 
not by any means vital to the Allies. nard-P 
sets free for the reinforcement of the 
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of (159 
German armies in France a considerable | put it 
troops which have been engaged in the sie8® 
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Brigades Belgian Army and the two British Naval 
Nay :. to Co-operate with the Allied forces, so we 
that- 4 quits on that score. Napoleon once said 
of erp was a pistol directed against the 
Nava] p. -ngland, but he was thinking of it as a 
yival a To the Germans it can never become a 
rth ¢ © until the British Navy is driven from the 
anq the There are no warships in the Scheldt, 
Righbo €rman Navy is skulking somewhere in the 
Sut’ gthood of the Kiel Canal. Were it to come 
each ake for the mouth of the Scheldt in order 
Afford nongst Jellicoe’s men, for they would at last 
lone Wai te the os selpeess for which they have so 
Without ed. E es, the Scheldt cannot be forced 
Placing piolating the neutrality of Holland, and 
War on cin the predicament of either declaring 
Casys bell; Tmany, or, by her connivance, creating a 
diy, ? for the Allies. Antwerp may be a pistol 
Pistol Wwineainst the heart of England, but it is a 
t y ithout ammunition, and therefore negligible. 
Mojccteg tT tainly become a Zeppelin base for the 
gt, attack on England, and Mr. Walter -Runci- 
den wreaking on Saturday last in London, con- 
Bitar tooared that a raid would be made on. the 
bab} Owards the end of the present month. 
ietial y it is no empty threat, but when this new 
Thihe mada comes we shall assuredly meet it 
of ingot of Drake, and Hawkins, and Frobisher. 
ag:Panic a on is, of course, to drive us into a state 
tovmes’ ohh he little knows th: British people who 


ee 


at they can be frightened by the appari- 
Med o cE eting airships and detonating bombs. 


airmen, who have already shown their 
Test the onus of beating back the raid, 
uNciman assures us that our Flying Corps 


» Will 
hig R 
{tou W edged themselves to dash their machines 

ug ig Zeppelins, even though both are thereby 


. the ground. As far back as 1840 Tennyson 


d 

eho te heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
Prong tetly dew 
Win 7" € nations’ airy navies, grappling in the central blue.” 
Who can ponth of October see the vision realized ? 
i 
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y? 
A ™ 
ae War. 
Up, tice ©st casual newspaper reader cannot fail 
eon .that the Germans mainly rely in this war 
artillery 


it Pronoun 


an lust ced contemptible by our men; and indeed 
ont in So, when the firing is done from the hip 
inary 


The rifle fire of their infantry 


Arn Process of actual advance. The extra- 

ly p./7°vision of machine guns in the German 
Sicigy M28 frequently be ked 

aly, : y been remarked upon, and the 

turds, tt issued by the Press Bureau on the 

8h 150°Y Of las Me 

ay, Ow 1 t week mentions that they are mounted 

, ily Ses, and are not only inconspicuous but 

bay, Of “4 moved. The German field artillery con- 

| Bach ri Ag quick-firing guns for the horse and field 

doy: Corps frouvisions, and there are in addition with 

W; teers 3 ©m three to six batteries of 4.3-inch field 

bow an Nd about two batteries of 5.9-inch howitzers. 

teers “MY Corps there are some 8.2-inch heavy 

ies d ol fire of these guns is remarkably 

) y rath em with which they concentrate 

point is striking. The targets are 

Tvation from aeroplanes and balloons, 


Swe 
baila for guantion supplied by spies or men left 


th 
8s well 


eng: 
on get 


Purpose in haystacks, barns, and other 
In advance of their lines. The aero- 
d in the work indicate the discovery 

dropping a smoke ball directly over 


letting fall strips of tinsel which glitter 
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- and the mouth of the Thames to submarines. 
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in the sun as they slowly descend. Every battery 
is supplied with squared maps, and is in telephonic 
communication with special observers, who watch 
the smoke balls or the falling tinsel, and ascertain 
the range by means of large telemeters or other 
range-finding apparatus. This they telephone to the 
batteries, which fire a few experimental rounds, and 
the results are signalled back to the observers by 
aviators according to a prearranged code. The 
French field gun has already demonstrated its 
superiority to that provided by Krupp, but the 
German distinctly scores in the many and ingenious 
mechanical devices which he has adapted to the 
work of war. Nevertheless, when all is said and 
done, the man behind the gun is the essential factor, 
and here the Allies can undoubtedly claim the ad- 
vantage. 


German Mines and British Mines. 


Considerable indignation has been aroused in 
Germany at Britain’s action in mining an area which 
effectually blocks the entrance to the Strait of may 7 

+ 
may be of interest to compare the character of the 
mines used by the Germans and by us, and to indi- 
cate the difference of method adopted. Germany 
i out her mines on a long chain weighted with a 
ve hundredweight sinker, but either by accident or 
design neglects to secure them in such a fashion that 
a single mine on the chain cannot break away. 
Great Britain, on the contrary, lays her mines very 
carefully, and anchors them so securely that it 1s 
almost impossible for one of them to break away, 
and, if it does, it can be seen from the surface and 
avoided. Germany’s object in chaining her mines 
together is not to prevent them from breaking adrift, 
but to render their area of destruction more extensive. 
Should a ship happen to miss a mine, she might 
easily pick up the chain, and, as she pushes through 
the water, draw the attached mines to her sides, 
where a slight contact would explode them. Many 
of the vessels which have succumbed to mines have 
been blown up in this way. Mr. Churchill’s denun- 
ciation of the German method is fully justified. Dur- 
ing stormy weather the mines easily break away from 
the chain, and strew the sea indiscriminately with 
terrible engines of destruction. The work of mine- 
sweeping in the North Sea has been fully organized, 
and goes on daily. The quiet and unobtrusive hero- 
ism of the smacksmen engaged in this highly-danger- 
ous work ought not to go without public recognition. 


Monsieur le Bébé. 


Many stories significant of the high spirits of our 
imperturbables in the trenches have been recorded 
for our comfort and delight, but here is one which 
comes from the French lines and serves to remind us 
that the old spirit of Gallic gaiety is not dead. The 
story is told by a writer in the Daily Mail. One 
morning a letter was handed to a young French 
soldier announcing the safe arrival of a son and heir. 
The news spread fast, and his comrades determined 
to signalize the occasion by a little banquet, in 
which sweet biscuits and some bottles of wine chiefly 
figured. The next day, during a severe rearguard 
action, a well-aimed shell fell among the revellers and 
did some damage. When the noise and dust had 
subsided, a voice was heard far down the line asking, 
“Is the father of monsieur the baby all right?” 
The answer was in the affirmative, and ever since 
the regiment has acquired a new catch-phrase to 
match that of Mr. Thomas Atkins—“ All goes well. 
The father of monsieur the baby is intact.” 
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French officers questioning a German soldier who has be 


Cross-examination. prisoner in the field. 
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A French corporal recently tried to sell to the enemy secrets about the wireless 
installation at the Eiffel Tower. The photograph shows him, after public 
degradation, being marched away to undergo imprisonment for life. 
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VERDUN, PAST 


AND PRESENT. 


By Captain A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
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chiefly centred upon the fate of Antwerp, 

there is another important siege in progress 
in North-eastern France, the result of which will 
have an important influence on the whole course of 
the campaign. Yet one hears of it only incidentally 
in the telegrams that the French War Office sends 
out, and we do not even hear of it every day. Not 
for the first time in history, the resistance of Verdun 
is of critical moment to France. 

The old city stands at the northern end of a range 
of wooded hills on the east bank of the Meuse. These 
hills present a line of bold, almost cliff-like escarp- 
ments, eastwards towards the Plain of Woévre. The 
plain is not a dead level; it is a stretch of undulat- 
ing country, extending towards the Moselle and 
Metz. Until modern times, there was no good road 
across the plain, except the great highway from 
Metz by Verdun to Paris and Central France. The 
barrier of the hills naturally diverted all through 
traffic towards the bridges of Verdun. 

On the other side of the river, for many miles to 
the northward, the forest plateau of the Argonne 
made movements from east to west difficult north 
of Verdun. The city thus became at an early date 
an important point, the place where the great high- 
way from east to west crossed the Meuse, and the 
meeting-point of many cross-roads on both sides of 
the river converging on its bridges. It was a Roman 
military station, and in the Middle Ages the strong- 
hold of the Counts of Verdun, who were Princes of 
the Empire in the days when Lorraine was still 
“ Lothringen,’” and owed its allegiance to Hohen- 
stauffen and Hapsburg emperors. 

When the district passed to France, Henry IV. 
built a citadel on a bold spur of the hills above the 
town. When Louis XIV. was reorganizing the 
defences of France, Vauban demolished the medizval 
walls, and drew round the place a ring of ramparts, 
bastions, and ditches. It was supposed to be a 
strong place, barring the main road to Paris, and in 
September 1792, when it was besieged by the Allies 
under Brunswick, it was expected that it would 
make a long resistance, and gain time for the Revolu- 
tionary armies to muster in force behind the Argonne. 
But it surrendered after a brief bombardment, and 
there was something like a panic in Paris—a panic 
which had the awful result of «making the September 
massacres possible. In the war of 1870, Verdun, 
though defended only by Vauban’s old ramparts, 
made a gallant defence, which had the useful result 
of barring for some weeks the best road to Paris as 
a line of supply for the German armies. RKemember- 
ing the experience of 1792, the Germans bombarded 
it on August 24, but the little garrison and the towns- 
folk were not frightened into surrender, and the place 
held out until November 8. 

The old fortress had been constructed to meet the 
attack of smooth-bore short-range cannon.: In Vau- 
ban’s days the heights to the southward were beyond 
the reach of any existing artillery. But it was from 
those heights and other rising ground around the city 
that the Germans attacked it with their long-range 
rifled guns. After the war, when relations with 
Germany became strained in 1875, Verdun was 


. | ‘HOUGH public attention has of late been 


wO 
hastily fortified by erecting a circle of cart 008 
redoubts on the positions where the Germar es c 
On the % opty 


make Verdun the northern fortress of the @% oo 
barrier line. These works now form the inne d pat 
defence. There is a second circle of forts 2” pom 
teries still farther out, and at more than on? ye ab 
other forts have been pushed forward to dept” 
attacking force of useful ground. The hills ® jemé 
are wooded, and these woods enter into the * u 
of the defence. Between the forts of th¢ 
ring lines of trees felled with their branches OU' 45 La 
and entangled with barbed wire, form barriers ies . 
advance of an enemy, and behind them are yp 
trenches and rifle pits, with gun pits for artillery atl} 
more than one place broad alleys are pet™“¢1¢ 0 
kept open through the woods to enable th é dary 
the forts to sweep the fronts of these S°°%¢ a? 


defences. Verdun is one of the most imp9 4 
strongest fortresses in France. -+j08 "0 

Its importance arises not only from its pra a f 
the main highway from the Rhine to Paris, ~ of tb 


from the fact that it is the northern fortres? 5, we 
line of fortifications that extends southwards e 10 
Swiss frontier. During the present phase ° ree? ne 
the French armies are using this fortress cia sa, 
hold back the Germans in the east. And t t DAK g 
line of fortresses protects the right of the gree pile 

line which stretches for more than a hundre" yi 
east and west along the Aisne to about Noy) gree 
dun is thus the fortified pivot on which t¥ poe, 

lines of defence depend, and it will be easily jo8 
P mak 68 
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of thousands that has been going on for weeks: A 


p 
A CALL TO ARMS DURING 
NAPOLEONIC WARS: 
WHAT HO! MY MERRY BUCKS! 


to serve as Gentlemen Soldiers in H won 
85th, or Young Bucks, Regiment of InfanttY ’ 44 ye 
hearts beat high at the sound of the Dru™ | 1m@1g 
have an inclination above. servile emp tio wh 
Let them repair with the. spirit of thet they 8 
their countryman, Captain. Kirby, .where ow 8 
enter into present Pay and good Quarters i pF 
the Time my Lads, step forth, the. W4* t 
be over! onsider your advantages, 
Free in any Town in His .Majesty $. “Gnjoy ¢ 
together with your Wives and Childremy’ fo¢ 3 
leasures of Military Life,, only=perhaps a5 
Months. Consider, my Buck& What pasty 
Bounty you'll receive merely to go 0? 


Pleasure ! ! | 
God Save the King. 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 
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of forts guarding the Franco-German frontier extends from Verdun in the north to Belfort in the 
The line is so strong and the country so difficult that the Germans abandoned the idea of invading 
France in that direction, and decided on an advance on Paris via Belgium and Luxemburg. 
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Th 
: és German troops are being hurried to the eastern frontief- ing 
The Russian Peril, trains from Berlin are filled to overflowing, even the tenders be 
crowded with soldiers. 


: Anxiety about the food supply is causin f 
The Harvest In Germany. ment of German troops as harvesters. The phon 


shows soldiers in East Prussia gathering the po 
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The Germans are again devastating Belgium to offset the Allies’ 
success in France. At Lierre the peasants hurriedly fled to escape 
the bombardment of their town. 


The last resting-place of a Seaforth Highlander, killed in battle at 
La Ferté. The French villagers place fresh flowers there every day. 
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THE CINEMA IN WAR. 
BEERS Ces Se NSN eR RE 


E all know the cinema in peace; it is the 
popular purveyor of cheap amusement in 
every town and considerable village in 
these islands. Millions of persons, young and old, 
regale themselves weekly on the crude sensational 
dramas and the still cruder humours which it sup- 
lies, and the appetite seems to grow by what it 
eeds upon. Acid moralists have seen in this national 
obsession the seeds of decadence; but in the face of 
the splendid response which the nation has made to 
the call to arms, even the prophet knows that his 
message is untrue. War is with us; no other topic 
engages attention, and it may be of interest to inquire 
in these martial times what service the cinema can 
render to war. 


A Novel Recruiting Agent. 


Already it has been pressed into service with 
excellent results. Under official auspices a British 
Army film has recently been prepared, showing every 
phase of the soldier’s life. Before this film was 
exhibited in the cinema theatres all over the country, 
few of our working people had any real knowledge 
of the Army and its operations. The exhibition of 
this film was not only educative in character, but 
it served as a very valuable recruiting agent. A 
similar film dealing with the Navy was in prepara- 
tion when the war broke out; but the departure of 
the fleets necessarily suspended its completion for an 
indefinite period. 


Its Use in the Navy. 


More directly concerned with the actual operations 
of war was the recent employment of the cinema by 
our Admiralty. The Sea Lords desired to obtain a 
permanent record of the effect of big gun fire, and 
with this object in view the old battleship, Empress 
of India, was destined for sacrifice. A cinema opera- 
tor was in attendance, and a film was prepared of the 
whole scene from the time the battering began to 
the moment when she sank as a crumpled mass of 
scrap iron. Shortly afterwards the pictures were 
privately exhibited to the principal officers of the 
Home Fleet, and were subsequently used for instruc- 
tion purposes at the Naval Gunnery School, Ports- 
mouth. 

The monotony of life at sea when the day’s work 
is done and the watch is piped below is proverbial. 
In order to afford rational amusement to the sailors 
at such times, the United States naval authorities 
have installed cinema outfits on several of their ships, 
and mechanics have been instructed in the working of 
the apparatus by the officials of the various projection 
machine companies. Only one vessel of the French 
Navy, the cruiser Gaulois, can boast a motion picture 
theatre. The engineers on board possess a complete 
installation, and are able to present an excellent 
series of pictures to their shipmates. The officers of 
the ship turn the cinema to good account as an in- 
strument of discipline. Defaulters are temporarily 
debarred from seeing the pictures. As may well be 
imagined, the rule has a distinctly good effect on 
the men’s conduct. 


In the Army. © 


Films of soldiers actually performing military 
‘evolutions have frequently been prepared, and have 
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served as a basis of instruction in many drill boo 
especially for the purpose of elucidating te© app 
matters of some complexity. The cinem@™ 7 je6) 
camera can, of course, be carried up by acne ow 
and operated as high as two thousand fee cys 
airmen frequently make use of it to depict ely bs 
veyed country, and to reveal positions pce wat 
be occupied by the enemy. Immediately “og i 
broke out, German aviators were busily e184) ych 
taking films of the French and Belgian ©?” Vajw? 
ments. There is not a single invention  -yit? 
which the Germans have not pressed into 
in this war. 2 Gov 

Recently it has leaked out that the Germ@, pick 
ernment has prepared a really wonderful fil a0 
ing all the important operations of the ed 
Prussian War of 1870. Neither the method oa 
nor the exact motive underlying its produc ent e 
clear, for the German authorities are very ret” et 
the matter. It is generally thought, howev® due 
it is an animated Kriegspiel, and has been repr scape 
from toy models manipulated over a a tt 
modelled to scale. It has been exhibited gow?” 
Kaiser and the General Staff several times, n° sem 
with the object of affording hints as to the P 
tion of the present attack on France. 

Since last year the cinema has been ect 
agent of instruction in the German Army, and eal 
illustrated by moving pictures have forme pe Hs 
important part of the soldier’s training. Be j0 
provided for the purpose illustrate such OP et sill 
as mounting guard, erecting tents, and bayorne tb 
More advanced films picture bridge build ioe 
erection of barricades, the laying and firing ° 
the placing of pontoons, and so forth. 


Picture Targets. 


Motion picture targets have been devised oli om 
though not yet extensively used, have bee? ° yar 
to the battleship cruiser Queen Mary. 
approves of them, and not only enjoys “ peP 
the objects as they appear, but has author)? F 
introduction to the German Army. T9, vio oe 
however, belongs the credit of first perce a io sit 
value of this invention, which she has US an 
army to improve rifle shooting for more v3 
last two years. ingen f 

The motion picture target is an extremely ite pals 
piece of apparatus. A length of strong W der. st ] 
is passed upward from a roll on a cylin@™ 4 dovg 
length of paper travels over a roller, is brous ot, 0 
again at a little distance from the front om r pe 
is wound on a second cylinder. BetweeD ® ¢ pa 
the paper thus doubled is another sheet the ar 
firmly fixed. As soon as a shot pierces a 
the target is moved sufficiently by me# 
electrically operated ratchet to cover Directly ally 
shot hole, and this repairs the injury. 


. 


The picture is projected in the ordinary ate Pi 
the proj ector, which operates sixteen se gh vice a 
to the second, is stopped by a scientilic 


ated entirely by the sound of the shot. A ports? 
Military and sporting subjects are mr Y fries 


on the films so used. When the sho 
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a the object comes to a standstill, as already 
"hrmalagant for half a minute or so. Then the film 

-Omatically goes on again, the operator merely 

Justing it and turning on the switches. The 
. <i while stationary cannot take fire, as a patented 
am air blast blows through it. Behind the screen 
a the lights by which the holes made by the bullets 
Dart Clearly shown, and sand-bags to stop their 
° cher progress. Ordinary rifles are used in the 
‘dinary way. 


Records of War. 


fil Probably no nation has so largely adopted the 
oth, as an adjunct to war as the Japanese. We and 
a €r nations have ruthlessly forbidden the cine- 
but gtapher to bring his camera near the firing line, 
ap. ue Japanese in their war with Russia officially 
Ppointed skilled operators to paper od the army, 
th Make permanent records of the fighting. When 
more were exhibited in Japan they did much to 

aintain the patriotic enthusiasm of the people, and 
funde est umental in adding large sums to the war 


now tanks to the special interest of the King, Rumania 
7 ~ cieageri a nine-reel picture of the chief-incidents 
Th Which its army figured during the recent war. 
: se pictures are carefully preserved in the national 
bes: ves, and will be regarded as ne historical 
ahead in the future. The United States have simi- 
with, used the cinema to record events in their war 
ss Mexico. Italy, too, has not neglected the 
take? as a historian. Many motion pictures were 
th €n during the Tripoli campaign, and recently 

©se have been collected to form a library. The 
§ ls a cinema enthusiast, and not long ago was 
Sent at a demonstration of a new machine capable 
fre. Ming objects over a range two and a half times 
a than had ever been obtained before. This 
afore, because of the additional scope which it 
fi, 2S: is likely to be of considerable assistance in 
Ing military subjects. 


Faked War Films. 
Which n° present time the public are seeing films 


Pre 


fro purport to represent actual scenes at the 
cannot A moment’s reflection will show that these 


xt be genuine. No cinematograph operator is 
Diguitted to come near the firing Bing and the only 
ang oes that he can secure are those depicting camp 
Eve Marching scenes, and the after results of battle. 

a. Should he by chance happen on actual fighting, 
and Secure a picture, he has still to pass the censor, 
Visit that is by no means an easy matter. If the 
can °r to a cinema house is shown the firing of 
ope and the charging of infantry, he may be 
if 4° Sure that he is being imposed upon, especially 
Car Shells burst right in front of the camera. The 
thet? man is only a human being after all, and if 
Ww Shells had burst as depicted, he and his machine 
Tec have been no more. One can always tell the 
Which wucted battle by the great clouds of smoke 
fi] emanate from the rifles and guns. In genuine 
Powd these effects would be absent, for smokeless 

€r is employed on the battlefield to-day. 


Arranging Battles to Order. 


the pting the Balkan War it leaked out that one of 
Some French film producing companies actually staged 
Cento! the battles, and offered the films as originals. 


= ‘ot American warfare has always had something 


o 
ny 


erica, 


comic opera about it, but the recent revolu- 
War in Mexico was distinctly farcical. An 
n film company paid a large sum to General 
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Villa for permission to film his battles. The com- 
pany stipulated that the cinematographer was to 
receive the first consideration, and was to be assisted 
in every way to carry out his work efficiently. On 
one occasion General Villa and the camera man 
nearly had a battle of their own. Villa proposed 
to make a night attack on his rival, but the cine- 
matographer would not hear of it! “For all I 
know,” he said, “ this night attack of yours may 
prove to be the chief battle of the war, and I can 
only take pictures by daylight.’’ The camera man 
carried his point, and thenceforth fighting only took 
place in daylight, and when the weather conditions 
were favourable. 


The Cinema as Ananias. 


To such a self-advertiser as the Kaiser Wilhelm 
the cinema has proved a boon and a blessing. Under 
his supervision films have been taken showing the 
army as a thing of pride and wonder. Selected men 
of magnificent appearance and equipment are filmed 
as types of the German Army, and are depicted as 
performing al] sorts of heroisms under the eye and 
inspiration of the Kaiser himself. In all the films 
he, as one might suppose, is the central and animat- 
ing figure. Particularly amusing is one film, entitled, 
“The Kaiser under Fire,’’ in which he is seen calmly 
surveying the battle through field-glasses, while the 
shells burst around him. Of course the whole thing 
is a fake. So, too, is the film now on exhibition in 
Germany, and being offered at a nominal figure to 
the cinema houses of such neutral countries as Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. It shows the enthusi- 
astic welcome accorded to the Kaiser’s troops on 
their triumphal entry into Brussels. The film was 
actually produced inside the Palais Royal of the 
Belgian capital. A number of German men and 
women were made up as Belgians, and when they 
were well drilled in all the signs of ecstatic joy soldiers 
were marched among them, and the film was made. 


IN MID-AIR. 


Tue illustration on the cover of this week’s issue 
represents a superb piece of daring in mid-air. We 
are daily becoming acquainted with the exploits of 
our airmen, who have already demonstrated their 
superiority to the aviators of all the other countries 
engaged. The deed which we illustrate is authenti- 
cated by the Secretary of the Admiralty, otherwise 
it might be set down as the imaginative flight of a 
correspondent at his wits’ end for sensational news. 
We transcribe the incident from the report com- 
municated for publication on October 22 :— 

“On one occasion during one of the airship patrols 
it became necessary to change a Lag blade of 
one of the engines. The captain feared it would be 
necessary to descend for this purpose, but two of 
the crew immediately volunteered to carry out this 
difficult task in the air, and climbing out on to the 
bracket carrying the propeller shafting, they com- 
oes the hazardous work of changing the propeller 

lade two thousand feet above the sea.” 

Duels in mid-air appear to be of frequent occur- 
rence. The people of Antwerp witnessed one re- 
cently. A German Taube chased a Belgian biplane 
right over the city, and the contest occurred in full 
view of the populace. The Taube was armed with a 
mitrailleuse, the Belgian with a pistol, and therefore 
the duel was quite unequal. The Belgian, however, 


- descended, and the Taube. followed until it came 


within range of the forts and the bursting shrapnel 
forced it to rise and fly. 
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bea ce there can be seen at dawn pictures like the one depicted in this beautiful photograph. 


St are roused early by the heavy boom of the guns, and prepare to take their place in the daily battle. 
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GERMANY’S VANISHING COLONIES. 


NO FLEET, 
NO COLONIES. 


Nothing so clearly de- 
monstrates the absolute 
dependence of colonial 
empire on sea power as 
the rapid fall of German 
foreign possessions in 
this war. 


Her fleet lies 
in hiding, and her com- 
merce has been swept 
from the seas; her sea 
power is nowrepresented 
by a few fugitive cruisers 
preying on unarmed mer- 
chant vessels in distant 

7 oceans. Germany’s utter 
lack of sea power has 
involved the rapid down- 
fall of her Colonia! Em- 
pire. Togoland, the 
Cameroons, 


ready lost. 


German ‘‘place in the 
sun” is gone. 


British officer commanding on the Gold Coast crossed the border of German Togoland, and 


New 

Guinea, Samoa, are al- | 
It will not } 
be long before the last } 


_ Map of the German Colonial Empire. The German 
Possessions before the war are shown in solid black. 


not begin until 1884, when she laid the 
foundations of her African Empire. Between 
1885 and 1889 she seized her Pacific possessions, 
and in 1897, to the intense chagrin of the Japanese, 
planted herself at Kiao-chau. The first colonies 
to come were the first to go. On August 7 the 


Cy 22t- begin career as a colonizing power did 


i year. 


BEFORE 
THE WAR. 
Before the war the Get 
man Colonial Empire 
covered an estimated 


i area of 1,027,820 square 


miles, of which nearly 
go per cent. was i 
Africa, and by far the 
bulk of the remainder 1 
the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. The total white 
population of these col- 
onies was less tha® 
25,000, but the native 


| peoples numbered more 
i than 12 millions. The j 


value of these colonies 
was not great to Gel 
many. Her imports from 
and exports to her col- 
onial possessions 4 
not reach 6 millions pe 
The Kaiser has 
always insisted that 
Germany’s future wa 
on the sea. 


less 
+ 


than three weeks later received a flag of truce from the garrison of the capital, Kamina, offering.” 
capitulate if granted all the honours of war and certain stipulated terms. 


The reply of the Bri 
officer was prompt and emphatic—unconditional surrender within twelve hours. 


itis 
Discretion prov? 


A German floating dock at Dar-es-Salaam, in German East Africa, sunk by H.M.S. Pegasus, operatip 6 


from Zanzibar. 


Our photograph shows the German cruiser Sperber in the dock. 
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ving tet part of German valour; the garrison, 
“condi Honoved the wireless telegraph installation, 
forge, Nally laid down its arms, and the Allied 
entered the station and took possession 


OD : 
P ier? Morning of August 27. Thus passed out of 


n hands a rich tropical colony, with an area 


Fi “Mug aa Square miles and a population exceeding 


ion, 


Coo Ure of Samoan Islands. 


Seman days later the second German colony fell. 
Yolea,:) @0nexed the harbour of Saluafata in that 
oa Stoup of fourteen Pacific islands known as 
befoy in far back as 1879, but ten years elapsed 
And 4..: © Berlin Conference legalized her seizure, 
With an ened to her Savaii and Upolu, the former 
With » area of about 600 square miles, the latter 
bou; Of A. Square miles. On Upolu stands the har- 
hurticar Pla, which was in 1889 the scene of a furious 
aig during which four German and American 
llioge —? wrecked ; but the British cruiser 
“Ship, ma y dint of good coal and excellent seaman- 
(WNreq “yeed to steam out to sea and escape unin- 
rR Yan is still better known as the last home 
mt far: tevenson, whose residence of Vailima was 


pPatchea y the port. On August 29 an expedition 


l by the New Zealand Government appeared 
aty Pla and received its surrender. Lovers of 
Wsooj,,°, Will rejoice to know that a place so closely 
Un; ted wi ae : : 

Rion with a great British writer now flies the 
Posse.) ack. By the surrender of Apia our Samoan 
Water es are augmented by two beautiful, well- 

» Well-wooded, and very fertile islands. 


Ore A 


Bi Fate of New Guinea and the 
ck Archipelago. 


| Inte. Australian brethren have naturally a great 


Which, *, Mm the lizard-shaped island of New Guinea, 
Doing oy Only separated from the most northerly 
Water, * Queensland by eighty miles of the shallow 
lancet Of Torres Strait. New Guinea, the next 
like a ‘sland of the world after Australia, stands 
ang Wee ’PPing-stone between Australia and Asia, 
€ it in the exclusive possession of a hostile 


er 
Bina Would form a favourable base for operations 


4 Rexed Australia, In 1884 the Queenslanders an- 


too mane South-eastern portion, and not a moment 
Nort, » for in the next year the Germans seized the 
Eidiser “Sterly part, which they promptly dubbed 
fon ilhelm’s Land. The Queensland annexa- 
the rf Unofficial, but the advent of the Germans 
Sur Shar 4nd moved the Colonial Office, and in 1888 
pony © of New Guinea was proclaimed a British 
ag Pa. oad the official title of the Territory of 
‘ tan." half was annexed by Holland 
1848. 
wider War broke out the Australian squadron, 
Wy. the €ar-Admiral Patey, lost no time in steaming 
“tert, and of Neu-Pommern, on which stands 
’s sang the capital not only of Kaiser Wil- 
S off if d but of the Bismarck Archipelago, which 
S shores to the east. A naval party under 
der a A. H. Beresford was secretly landed 
the eptember 11; but when proceeding to 
a “4 Wireless station was stoutly opposed, 
the © fight its way for four miles through the 
Toad being mined in many places. Five 
rs from the station the Germans were 
< eee but after a brush, in which we 
lled and three wounded, and the Germans 
euty and thirty killed, the enemy sur- 
unconditionally. Guns were thereupon 
the station was occupied. No further 
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German resistance is possible, so that now the whole 
eastern half of the great island may be painted red 
on the map. Australia, unaided, removed her 
menace, and as the remainder of the island is in the 
possession of a non-military Power, all fears of a 
possible attack upon the southern continent have 
been removed. he accession to British territory 
thus secured amounts to more than a third of the 
area of Germany in Europe, not counting the Bis- 
marck ier ee which may now resume its old 
title of New Britain. ; 


The Cameroons. ; 


Between British Nigeria and French Congo, ex- 
tending from the Bight of Biafra to Lake Chad, and 
to French and Belgian territory on the east, is the 
Cameroons, which Germany first “‘ pegged out” in 
1884. Its area is equivalent to more than sixteen 
times Belgium, which the Kaiser now claims to have 
added to the German Empire, and its population 
exceeds two and a half millions. As a source of such 
vegetable products as palm oil, rubber, coffee, cocoa, 


, timber, and so forth, it is extremely valuable, and Ger- 


many has spent many millions in developing it. On 
September 27 came the gratifying news that it too 
had fallen. An Anglo-French force moving in two 
columns captured Duala, the chief port, and effectively 
occupied the country. 


The Marshall Islands. 


In 1885 Germany laid violent hands on two chains 
of lagoon islands in the Pacific, known as the Mar- 
shall Islands. With the object of hunting out and 
destroying the German squadron supposed to be 
cruising in the Southern Seas, our Allies, the Japanese, 
sent a portion of their fleet early in October to make 
a raid on the Marshall Islands. Bluejackets and 
marines were landed at Jaluit, the seat of the German 
Imperial Commissioner, on the 6th. All establish- 
ments of a military nature were destroyed, and all 
munitions of war were seized, and the German 
authorities surrendered witbout striking a blow. 
The capture of the Marshal] Islands involves the 
loss of the two German groups, the Carolines and the 
Ladrones, which lie west and north-west respectively 
of the Marshall Islands. 


What Remains ? 


Remain German South-West Africa, German East 
Africa, and Kiao-chau. As explained in out issue 
of September 26, German South-West Africa is now 
invaded by a mixed force of British and Boers under 
General Botha. Here we find the most considerable 
force in any of the German overseas possessions, a 
fully-equipped and organized army, which will not 
be’overcome without considerable fighting. Luderitz- 
buch (Angra Pequena) is already in the possession of 
the British, and we may hope shortly to hear of 
favourable developments. Cut off from all sources 
of supply, the colony cannot possibly make a long 
resistance. German East Africa is a simpler problem, 
and may fall any day, though as yet we seem to be 
attacking it with a corporal’s guard, and Kiao-chau 
may be safely left to the Japanese. They have old 
scores to pay off. It was the Germans who robbed 
them of the fruits of victory in the Chinese War of 
1894, and took the leading part in ejecting them 
from the Liao-tung peninsula. The Japanese are not 
likely to forget that three years later, Germany, after 
loudly protesting against their acquisition of Chinese 
territory, helped herself to two hundred square miles 
of Chinese land on the coast of Shan-tung. The siege 
of Tsingtau is even now in progress, and its defences 
have been completely invested. 


It 
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W - W The British Expedition leaving Freetown, Sierr 
The orld-wide ar. to attack the German Cameroons, 


Black soldiers of the West African Regiment 


Embarking in Lighters. board the transport at Freetown. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF 


HERE is a dearth 
of actual news from 


the far-flung line of 
attle ; we live and move 
under a strict and healthy 
Censorship, exemplified, 
Perhaps, by a_ further 
iminution in the lights 
of London. We turn our 
attention to the valley 
Of the Aisne, and try to 
Plerce the thick “ fog of 
War,’’ helped a little by 
the only ‘‘ war correspon- 
dent” allowed on the 
Scene of operations—the 
titish soldier. Those 
€tters from the front are 
Worth studying ; they are 
authentic human docu- 
ments. They are the 
letters of men to whom 
€ sword is more familiar 
han the pen, but they 
ve their own charm, 
and at a time like this an 
©verwhelming interest. 


Tommy and Literature. 


The British soldier is a master of telling epithet. 
€ hits off an idea almost in a word. For example, 
€ swamp in which a mighty company of Prussians 
Were engulfed in their sleep is called a “ mug rack ; ” 
Officer refers poetically to a ‘‘ bouquet of shrap- 
nel.” This picturesque note is worth quoting : 
Another shell came along, cut through the tree 
Within a foot of me, and exploded just beyond like 
4 Junior earthquake.” 
th t is astonishing how accustomed they get out 
€te to bursting shell and flying shrapnel. It is the 
ull in the battle that bores Tommy Atkins and makes 
ri Mm nervous. When the shells are flying round, 
faring up the earth, he chuckles below in his trench 
Taises a cheer, making remarks such as, “‘ There’s 
‘Nother rocket, John ! ” 


Recreation in the Trenches. 


f Tommy Atkins has been at his old game again— 
.Ootball.” One of the men in the trenches writes : 
< f all goes well, we are going to have a football 
“gpa to-morrow, as I have selected a team from our 
24 to play the Borderers, who are always swanking 
1 at they can do.’”’ We suppose the game has been 
P ayed and won by this time, and probably discussed 
a ‘nfinitum. Apparently there is plenty of amuse- 
ee in the trenches. They play banker with ciga- 
os © cards, and tell stories and sing songs. It is not 
“actly a music hall, but there is at least “a certain 
veliness ” in the trenches. 


How they got their Supper. 


Eebe battle of Mons seems already a long way off, 
alo Stories of that famous fight still continue to come 
th ng. Here is one showing the ready resource of 

© British soldier. A weary group of men came to a 


French and Russian sailors. 


farmhouse, where they 
did not get the accus- 
tomed welcome. This in 
itself was rather a damp- 
ing experience, for in 
France the British soldier 
is literally welcomed with 
open arms. They were 
hungry, and the officer 
jin charge made the good 
wife understand their 
wants; but she looked at 
them sourly, and told 
them that they would 
have to wait till the others 
had finished—a _ galling 
situation for a British 
soldier on friendly soil. 
When the family had fin- 
ished and the officer again 
demanded food “in the 
name of the King,” he 
was told bluntly that they 
would have to find it and 
cook it themselves. It 
was curious this unfriend- 
liness. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to the officer that 
they had been taken tor Germans; there could be 
no other explanation. He adopted the following 
ruse. One of the soldiers, a tall, heavy man, who 
was still outside the door, was ordered to substitute 
a German helmet for his cap, and to knock loudly at 
the door. As soon as it was opened the others 
dashed forward and made him a “ prisoner.’”” The 
effect was electric. The soldiers were embraced by 
the whole family, and sat down to a regal meal, to 
which they did full justice. 


The Friendly ‘‘ Moujik.” 


The Russian is a difficult nut to crack. He is 
inured to all weathers, and his patience and long 
suffering have passed into a proverb. Admiration 
of the British is characteristic of the Russian of all 
grades. When Sir David Beatty’s squadron paid a 
visit to Revel in the earlier part of the present year, 
a moujik (peasant) was seen to jump from the quay 
into the water and swim out to the warships. When 
rescued, and questioned about his mad act, he said, 
“IT wanted to shake hands with the British admiral, 
and I hadn’t a kopek to pay the ferry.”’ 


Why He “ Groused.” 


It is not often that the British Tommy is guilty of 
‘“ srousing.’’ Indeed, it is very much the reverse. 
He ought to get a medal for cheerfulness. Mark 
Tapley cannot hold a candle to him. Occasionally, 
however, he is heard to grumble. A British Tommy 
was overheard by an officer making remarks about 
the soup he was eating. ‘‘ What’s the matter?’ he 
asked. ‘‘ What are you grousing about?”’ ‘“‘I can’t 
eat my soup for sand, sir,”’ said the Tommy. ‘‘ Sand!” 
cried the officer in disgust. ‘“‘ Remember you are 
fighting for La Grande Republique.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ said the 
Tommy under his breath, “ but I wasn’t bloomin’ 
well asked to eat La Grande Republique! ”’ 
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WITH THE AMMUNITION COLUMN. 
a 


it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
w/the scheme by which the British Army is 
supplied with ammunition in the field is if anything 
rather in advance of the system adopted by the 
Continental Powers to which we are either allied or 
opposed. Thus reports have been received of the 
German, Russian, and Belgian armies all running 
short in turn of ammunition both for the infantry 
and artillery; but, on the other hand, the whole 
of the information in our possession at the present 
time goes to show that the wants of our men in the 
field have been supplied almost instantly. 


( “\O far as the war has gone at the present time, 


Cartridges for the Infantry. 

It may be of some interest for the general reader 
to learn something of the manner in which ammuni- 
tion is conveyed to those actually in the firing line, 
especially during an advance when the troops are 
being rapidly pushed forward. Let us deal with 
the infantry in the first place. Motor traction is 
being largely used, and according to accounts that 
have reached this country from soldiers and officers 
at the front, many of the London motor omnibuses 
have been pressed into this service. These vehicles 
are filled with small ammunition for the rifles and 
the machine guns, and are pressed forward to as close 
in the rear of our firing line as it is deemed safe 
for them to go. Every driver and officer in charge 
of a squad of these vehicles is given explicit instruc- 
tions as to the units whose pouches and bandoliers 
he has to replenish, how many rounds are to be issued 
per man, and where the regiment may best be looked 
for. Thus the risk of an indiscriminate distribution 
of cartridges, by which one regiment might have 
more than it well knew what to do with, while an- 
other a short distance away was helpless for lack 
of ammunition, is reduced to a minimum. 


Motored to the Front. 

It may be added that our system of ammunition 
supply in the field was almost completely reorganized 
some twelve years ago as a result of the lessons that 
were learnt during the South African War; while the 
advent of motor traction has likewise had an effect 
upon our methods. Now ammunition can be dis- 
tributed among the most widely extended line with 
nearly nine-tenths less uncertainty than was previ- 
ously possible; while the amount that can be carried 
on the wagons and omnibuses now employed is far 
greater than on the horse wagons formerly employed. 

At the appointed bases for these motors—and they 
are necessarily changed almost from hour to hour 
during a great battle extending with varying fortunes 
over several days—there is a horsed column waiting to 
load up supplies as fast as they can be handed out, 
and these are immediately galloped off to where the 
supports of the firing line are posted. Here the carts 
are emptied and the ammunition passed along the 
lines in a manner that is simply wonderful to those 
not accustomed to the work. Each man fills his 
pouches and bandoliers, and then loads his pockets, 
haversack, and everything else convenient which he 
carries in order to pass them on to the men in front 
of him as he approaches them. The supports are 
pushed forward, while the men who have hitherto 


been bearing the brunt are given a brief rest. TheY 
act subsequently as supports in their turn, and during 
their period of rest replenish their supply of ammu?! 
tion. 


Feeding the Machine Guns. 


With every battalion of infantry and every reg! 
ment of cavalry there is a machine gun section t? 
which particular attention must be devoted, sinc® 
the weapons now in use in our army use up bullets 
at the rate of nearly two hundred rounds a minuté- 
Thus, after only ten minutes’ hard fighting a machine 
gun has fired a thousand rounds. ‘Therefore the 
need for keeping their limbers constantly supplie 
is obvious. The excellent plan has been adopte@ 
throughout this campaign of having loaded “ belts 
of cartridges ready to throw to the machine gu® 
as they are reached. These “ belts” carry a cel 
tain number of rounds, and only need to be place 
in position for the gun to start working away aga! 
at top speed as soon as the man in charge releases 
the trigger. While this is going forward the me? 
around the gun are busily loading other belts to pas* 
on as they are required. 


Shells for the Guns. 


The work of replenishing the guns is even more 
exacting than is the case with the infantry. Her 
to a great extent motor traction, unless in specially- 
built “‘ caissons,” as the ammunition wagons 
this branch of the service are technically called, 
is almost out of the question. The caissons are © 
steel, and are supposed to be proof against all sma*” 
arm ammunition save at very short range. They 
are provided with a large number of separate cO™” 

artments, each just large enough to hold one she: 

his is done in order to minimize the effect 0% © 
hostile shell alighting upon the caisson, since othe? 
wise the whole might explode by force of concussi0™ 
with highly disastrous results to all around. th 

These filled caissons keep as closely in touch WI¥” 
the batteries to which they are attached as is sg iF 
sible, and whenever a moment’s breathing space Re 
permitted, the shells are hastily transferred to t 
limbers at the immediate rear of the guns in actioD, 
to which they are attached when it becomes necess# 
for them to be moved to take up a new osition. 
This is a work that involves no little danger, eae 
a chance shot might easily explode one of cs 
shells. Even a piece of smouldering fuse has be 
known to have the same effect. 


2,000 Shells an Hour. 


All our horse and field guns to-day are of the 
quick-firing type, and the regulation allowance in 
seven rounds per minute the whole time they 4T¢_. 


Since a battery of field guns comprises — 


action. be: tery 


guns, it will thus be seen that in an hour one 
might fire, say, two thousand shells, 
rapidity with which the immediate reserve may 
munition for the artillery has to be supplied ™% 
well be imagined. Therefore it is all the more 
fying to know that everything required has 
carried out with the utmost smoothness by Our ae 
as far as the war has gone at the present time. 


_: 
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Gun entrenchments which were hastily abandoned by the 
Germans in their retreat near Reims. 


. = The Belgians have made vigorous ailiie from Antwerp. 
Valiant Belgians. These Belgian artillerymen when photographed had se 


driven from Alost, but they soon attacked the town again. . 
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FRANCE’S FOREIGN LEGION. 


The Scallywags of Europe. 
SERS a ee AE 


T is probable that the great majority of those 

who have discussed the French Porsad Legion 

lately, and commented upon its daring in the 
field and its magnificent fighting powers, do not realize 
what this Legion is, or how it is composed. Indeed, 
there are many who believe it is formed entirely of 
coloured men drawn from Algiers and other parts of 
Northern Africa. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It may therefore be permitted to describe what 
it really is, and how it is organized and maintained. 

In the first place, there are no coloured soldiers in 
it at all. It is composed of mercenaries from practi- 
cally every country in Europe, Germany and Austria 
not excepted, while there are a large number of 
British subjects serving in its ranks. It is a force 
quite peculiar to France, and there is nothing like 
it in the world. It consists of twelve battalions in 
normal conditions, though it has been greatly in- 
creased since the commencement of the present war. 
Each of these battalions is made up of about a thou- 
sand men. Two-thirds of the Legion serves in normal 
times in the French possessions in the Far East, 
while the remainder is, as a rule, in Northern Africa. 

Now, however, as events have plainly shown, the 
Foreign Legion is for the most part in the fighting 
line, and has taken heavy toll of the foe opposed to 
them. It has been said, and with a considerable 
amount of truth, that the Legion is composed of 
“the scallywags of Europe,” and it is quite certain 
that the character of many of those serving in its 
ranks would not stand even the most cursory ex- 
amination. However, “‘ no questions asked ”’ is the 
invariable rule with regard to all applicants for 
admission to the Legion. Provided a man is of 
decent physique, and can show ability to ride and 
shoot, and is willing to “rough it’ generally, he 
is promptly enlisted. 

It is clear from their aptitude for fighting that the 
majority of them have had previous military training. 
They are, indeed, the direct descendants of the 
“‘ free lances’ of the Middle Ages, prepared to sell 
their swords to any country that will employ them, 
and to fight against their native land as recklessly 
and as desperately as they would against any other 
nation. They have only their lives to offer, and 
these they are, as a rule, prepared to sell as dearly 
as possible. Since the French Foreign Legion pro- 
vides the only outlet for their fighting qualities, it 
is to this they naturally turn. There are some, 
however, who enlist in the Legion for the express 

urpose of meeting death as quickly as may be. 

‘hese are men who are, for one reason or another— 

and there is usually a woman at the bottom of it— 
only too anxious to leave the earth, but who shrink 
from suicide as it is usually understood. 

It is useless to ask who these men really are, or 
where they come from, since nine out of every ten 
enlist under an assumed name. Though there are a 
certain number of Frenchmen in the ranks, the great 
majority come from other countries, and in one 
battalion may be seen Englishmen, Americans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, and Russians all rub- 
bing shoulders, and imbued with one common object 
—to make as much out of life as they can, and to 
leave it with sword or rifle in hand. Their pay is 


., wey 
trifling ; but when they are on active serviC® (ved 
do not scruple to loot and ravage in the api that 
style of the freebooters of old. Might iS ® ,mes 
they respect, and they take everything thet s 
to their hand as a gift dropped into their ap 
Providence. for th? 

As will be imagined, it is no easy matteT be con 
officers of this Legion to keep their men UDC" nem 
trol; and, indeed, they are compelled to a eaces 
an amount of licence, especially in time ° Fiz 
that is certainly not granted to any other 1S very 
military body in the world. Otherwise the ¢ tbs 
lives would be in jeopardy, since a membet aperiet 
corps would think no more of shooting bis ould 0 
officer, with or without cause, than he ~— 
knocking a rabbit over the head for his suPP rt eat 
the same time, it has to be said to their ct : 
the members of the Legion are wonderfully coin io 
to women, and more than one lady trav© of ¢pi5 
Northern Africa has had fo thank members -.. am! 
devil-may-care band of mercenaries for courtes!™” sub 
protection when otherwise they might have 
jected to annoyances. ato t 

It is one of the conditions of enlistment 1”) apy 


Legion that its members shall always lead roy 
desperate ‘‘ forlorn hope” that the Frene 9 do 0 
may be called upon to perform. Refusal t? | ¢pey 


is immediately punished with death. Therefor 
are always placed directly in the fighting Li 07 as ; 
point where most danger threatens. And t reco" se 
for nothing better. It is a pity that the of the 

kept by the French authorities of the doing’. 


ce 
military waifs and strays are so incomplete, mgnt a 
of the most thrilling books ever written Py the 


compiled from their deeds. Europe rang Wi prays 
daring and their superb courage during the i Z 
Prussian War, and history bids fair to TeP®, ti% 
during the present campaign. At the eg 
the records are discreetly silent as to the tory 
committed by the survivors when the be : 
theirs, and they are mad with the lust of blo oreige 
As at present constituted, the French “os t 
Legion dates back to the commenceme? orp. “ig 
reign of Louis PhHippe in 1830, but the © P agi 
really trace its existence back to the so bel pee" ne 
court and probably beyond. It has ofte d pe t 


tree 
matter for reproach to France that she shoot ies 
only Power that to-day encourages a cory rene’ ose 
lances’ formed, it must be confessed, out ° tb f 


from other armies; but of its fighting hie wat % 
is no possible doubt, and there has bee? — 
any importance for the past hundred year 3 glad. ne 
where the opposing forces have not aa 
the assistance of foreign legions. The eon of “4 
British Legion that fought for the freedon: 1, EVs 
is an apt case in point; while, when 
Wood and Baker Pasha commenced the, os es 
of the army in Egypt and the establis ai 
foreign gendarmerie, they were besieB? axiove ond 
from almost every nation in Europe —-¢ pey ast 
obtain military promotion that was ern rer op 
their reach. There was also, coming t? | of Gerth 
days, a Foreign Legion, mainly compose the 9° 
artillerists, fighting against this country * 

African War. 
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HOW TO COAL: 


THE PROBLEM FOR THE 
GERMAN COMMERCE RAIDERS. 


in the Bay of Bengal have directed public 
attention to the isolated warships now prey- 

“ad upon our commerce in distant seas. Their cap- 
Tes in relation to the huge bulk of our mercantile 
atatine are inconsiderable, and cannot in any degree 
ff No doubt 


‘HE depredations of the German cruiser Emden 


€ct the ultimate issue of the war. 
~iagl mischief is annoying, but it is simply that of 
“© Street Arab who makes a habit of breaking shop 
dows and running away. He is certain to be 
“aught by the police sooner or later, but having got 
. Start and being able to slip in and out of alleys 
“ay back streets, he may be able to elude his pursuers 
q a time. So it is with the German commerce 
bes Oy ets: A short life and a merry one is the 
t they can hope for. ‘ 


Coaling Stations. 


The adventurous career of these cruisers is based 
pPon one vital provision—that of coal or oil for 
dsing steam. Many of the coaling stations on the 

fat ocean routes are British, and it has been esti- 
Mated that before the war broke out the United 
§dom was exporting between five and six million 
"ar of coal per year for the replenishing of these 
fil ons: In peace time steamers of all nationalities 

their bunkers at our depdts. Other important 
aling stations belong to states which are neutral 
is war, as, for instance, the Portuguese ports in 

© Azores and St. Paul de Loanda in Portuguese 

Ngola. On the other side of the Atlantic, the 
Whole seaboard of the United States, Mexico, most 

Central America, and the whole coast of South 
nenctica except British Guiana is in the hands of 
anatrals. In the Indian Ocean and the China seas, 
rat from the ports of China, there are Siamese, 

tch, Portuguese, United States, and [Italian 

Saling stations to which enemy vessels may resort, 
eoder the usual restrictions of international law, 

Nd ii the Eastern Pacific Ocean coal may be ob- 

Med from recognized stations along the whole 
“ast, with the exception of that of Canada. Of 

Urse, odd supplies may be picked up at scores of 

Tts which do not make a speciality of coaling. 


Coating at Sea. 


ey will thus be seen that the possible sources from 
m ch the bunkers of the elusive German cruisers 
MY be replenished are many and widespread. 
a of them coal at sea. Colliers, actually neutral 
“Vag themselves out to be such, fill up at one or 
€r of the neutral stations and get into touch 
ar Means of wireless with the cruisers which they 
a. commissioned to supply, and the transfer is 
ed out in one or other of the following ways. 
E Cole cases where the sea is not too rough the 
; ened is lashed to the warship, adequate fenders 
da? placed between the two vessels to prevent 
Mage. The other method is by means of a cable- 
col, extending from the collier to the cruiser. The 
sage towed by the cruiser at a speed of about 
tan Miles an hour, and this tends to keep the cable 
25 % The rate of coaling is comparatively slow, 
the ns an hour being a good average. Naturally 
German cruisers would prefer to coal rapidly 


ton. 


and comfortably in port; but to do this would 
obviously increase the risk of their capture. 


Neutral Ports. 


By international law, belligerent ships can only 
remain for a limited time (under British procla- 
mation twenty-four hours) in a neutral port, where 
they may obtain the necessary provisions and re- 
pairs to enable them to continue their voyage, as 
well as enough coal to carry them to the nearest 
port of their own country. The German cruisers 
on the high seas have not the slightest intention of 
proceeding home, and such a supply of coal would 
enable them to embark afresh on a new career of 
destruction. To supply them with the statutory 
amount of coal is to violate the spirit if not the 
letter of the law, and to play the part of a friend 
and not of a neutral. Coaling at sea from colliers 
is therefore the method commonly adopted by the 
German depredators. It will be remembered that 
the Kaiser Wilhelm dey Grosse was caught while 
engaged in the act, and was promptly sunk. 


Suspicious Colliers. 


At the end of September the British Government 
asked the United States to make investigations 
regarding the alleged coaling of a German cruiser 
at sea by American and Norwegian vessels which 
sailed from New York nominally for South American 
ports. Another collier which sailed some time ago 
with ‘coal for Buenos Ayres, and arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro more than a fortnight overdue, seems also 
to be a fit subject for inquiry. That the United 
States is alive to the infraction of law thus involved 
is evident from the fact that at Philadelphia and at 
St. Lucia vessels have been detained by the author- 
ities perding investigation as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of their cargoes. The Chilian Government has 
also given orders for the maintenance of the strictest 
neutrality, and has _ prohibited two _ coal-laden 
steamers from leaving Santiago. 


Hunting the Raiders. 


Neutral states cannot interfere with the private 
commercial transactions of their subjects with bellig- 
erents, but they are bound within reasonable limits 
to prevent their subjects from assisting either of the 
belligerents. It is to be hoped that neutrals will 
make their preventive measures more and more 
stringent, and that no suspected coal will be per- 
mitted to leave their ports. We have twenty-four 
British cruisers, besides some French vessels, scour- 
ing the Atlantic at the present time, and much of 
their energy is devoted to hunting down the colliers 
which supply the raiders with fuel. As belligerents, 
we can, of course, search and visit all neutral ships, 
and capture and confiscate them if they are carrying 
contraband of war. But the sea is very wide, and 
in these days of wireless telegraphy a vigilant enemy 
is not easy to track down. Probably the Admiralty 
will before long fit out a number of fast merchant 
vessels as auxiliary warships, and the raiders will be 
safe in Davy Jones’s locker before many months 
have passed. 


Serving out grog. 


T 


HE WAR. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF oL?. <hif® 
Life in the Navy in the days of sail, w° oode? les? 
ymfort wh * 


and muzzle-loading guns was hard an CC ae 
the men were badly housed and fed, and th 

the regular instrument of discipline. Men wet 
enlisted for short periods, and in time of ¥ fe f 
frequently seized by the pressgang and forced op of 
Nevertheless it was these old sailors who bt! ‘a ssh 
naval greatness of Britain by dint of superb se ae sph 
and that absolute fearlessness and undaunt™ iy. 
which has become the tradition of out 


Carpenters at work. 


ZO 
| 


aders to quick-firing weapons of enormous 

0 oe POwer, torpedoes and submarines have been 

» and a modern warship is a triumph of 

ingenuity ; hence the modern sailor must 

Shlig he. highly trained of all fighting men. He 

nh “Ahy a boy, and serves four or five years before 

Stil] ed ordinary seaman. ‘To Britons the Navy 

‘© most attractive of all services, and the 
Miralty has no difficulty in securing men. 


iy 


Ropemaking. The scranbag. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY. 


mobilization included the whole of the Ger- 

man Empire except Bavaria (ohne Baiern), 
which mobilized two days later. No doubt the 
exclusion was quite correct, as Bavaria retains the 
right to declare war independently. The Prussians, 
however,*always mistrustful of the loyalty of South- 
ern Germany, read into the words “‘ ohne Baiern ”’ a 
delicate insult to Bavaria, and there was much 
chuckling over the terms of the Imperial proclama- 
tion. 


At the outbreak of war the Kaiser’s order of 
ps 


* * * * 


The Junkers have now seized the opportunity of 
venting their dislike of the Jews by keeping them 
in the forefront of the battle line. In times of peace 
Prussian officers not infrequently insult Jews by 
ostentatiously rising and leaving a café if an unfor- 
tunate Israelite happens to enter. 

* * * * 

While the movements of the British Fleet are a 
matter of wild speculation to the inhabitants of this 
country, it is interesting to hear that naval officials 
in Germany boasted that their ships had “ landed ”’ 
in Shetland, and were constantly sending news 
thence. 

* * * * 

On their own coasts a Zeppelin, reputed to be one 
of the new type, cruised from Hamburg to Heligo- 
land. This airship carried guns for offence, and had 
a large vent projecting from the “pos structure, 
through which projectiles might be fired at hostile 
aeroplanes. Such a gun would probably be worked 
from the carriage by means of mirrors. 


* * * * 

It is currently reported that the manufacture of 
Zeppelins has now also been started in Berlin, and 
to disguise the fact of the great increase in the air 
fleet each Zeppelin bears the same letter and number. 
These vessels are constantly seen flying round the 
capital, but no information is available as to where 
they are housed, nor are any of the huge sheds visible 
to the ordinary citizen. The veteran inventor, 
Count Zeppelin, is persona gratissima at Court, where 
he is invariably addressed as ‘“‘ Uncle”’ by the mem- 
bers of the Imperial family. 

* # * * 

Far as the authorities have gone in the way of 
deluding the German people by the announcement 
of victories, it comes as a genuine surprise to learn 
that they have so far committed themselves as to 
order the celebration of the taking of Warsaw! By 
Imperial notification, all flags in Berlin were ordered 
on a certain day to be flown at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and by evening it is impossible to estimate 
the bottles of wine cracked in honour of this amazing 
occurrence. 


* * * * 

With regard to the report that benzine was largely 
and systematically used to complete the destruction 
of towns and villages, it is significant to hear of train- 
loads of benzine having been seen passing through 
Germany en route for Belgium and France. 

* * * * 

Since the outbreak of war it is almost impossible 
to convey any idea of the preposterous extent to 
which flattery of the Kaiser has been carried; but 


the following story current in Berlin upper orclee 
may be illustrative. Some time ago a fam 4 
sare performed at a Court function, and. yin 
e had finished the Kaiser graciously took his * 
at the piano and replayed the piece, to the tumultu° a 
ape of the audience, who rapturously declar 0 
that the Imperial rendering was actually superiof 
that of the master. 
* * * * the 
Naturally, the Kaiser’s doings and sayings are nis 
constant theme of conversation, and many 0 are 
speeches are printed and framed, while others 7, 
scattered broadcast in the form of post-cards. -, 
magnanimity in declaring that he knew no a 
political parties—only Germans—is spoken of alm° ‘“ 
with tears by his devoted subjects, who regard - 
delicious bon mot the reported Imperial utteram” | 
“Germany and England divide Belgium. e ay 
the land; they have the King.” The head of © 
Hohenzollerns, moreover, is as strong in econom! 
as in humour, and has exhorted all his subjects, oa 
grow cabbages in flower-pots in view of eventu Jit 5 
Next in point of interest comes the Crown Prin© x 
first-born (the father being limited to telegrams ie 
resent), a child of about eight years, whose pt@ 
is daily reported and dutifully appreciated. 
a * * * y 
Like our own soldiers, the German “ Tomes 
Atkins ”’ in war times expresses his humour in cryP. oe 
phrases, of which the troop trains bear ample ©, 
dence in chalk, such as ‘‘ Cheap Trips to Pare 
“ Russian or French Salad,” and ‘‘ Serbia soll ae 
ben ’’—the latter phrase to British ears having hi 
point, unless it be the alliterative aptness. 
* * * * 
German newspaper humour, or ill The 
vents itself principally upon this country. ce 
Lokalanzeigey announced that “during the abse?¢ 
of the Indian troops Japan would take charge. 
India.’’ In one paper the grotesque drawing a 
monkey-devil was entitled, “‘ England’s Last Ally: 
Lustige Blatter stated that Kitchener was know” nd 
this country as “the man who never smiles, ne 
remarked that there was little cause for a smile W" 
his army was being “ thrashed.” On another °C), 
sion a cartoon appeared, depicting officers 0 theif 
Guards and Highlanders drinking whisky wit tings 
feet on the table. An orderly rushes in shour™=2 
“Quick! To the front!” But the answeZ sig 
“No, no! We are having a week end.’ thet 
witticism caused great amusement. In an0 are 
sketch the British officers messing with Russia®® © 
supposed to show their disgust of the latter, feed 
claiming, “Bah! They fight like oxen, and 
like swine.” 


humouy 


* * * * 4 ced 
At a recent celebration of victory an officer prOP sent 
a toast in the following words, which are at Pt 4. 
so expressive of the national sympathies and 4% 
tions that they are being eaivacety quoted :— 
“Zeppelin flie 

Hilt uns in Krieg 

England wird abgebrannt 

Zeppelin sieg.”’ 


Let “ England ” take full warning. 


Octobey 
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THE CAMERA IN THE FIELD. 
SEES eS 


Ei the War Correspondent. 


| oy former war waged in modern Europe news- 
os Correspondents have followed the armies, 
Public by means of graphic narrative have enabled the 
Able visualize the progress of events-with toler- 
( eaillness and accuracy. In this war the Special 
WG pejpCNdent has been ruthlessly eliminated ; he 
iseqg ©*ted to the distant rear, and his pen is exer- 
ag _ Such gossip and stray items of information 
amon Can pick up by accident or diligent inquiry 
a pe non-combatants. True, there is a writer 
i ts to Headquarters who has from time to 
Sing, “UTNished us with narratives of interest; but 
Cerne Tes last communication, which chiefly con- 
been c, itself with the toilet of a chauffeur, he has 
a tj . angely silent. Occasionally, for a few days at 
» the rigid restrictions of the field censor have 
Mom. M@ccountably relaxed, and matters of real 
nt have been permitted to trickle through. 
4 Ger, tt least, a privileged American has interviewed 
Teg. Man General, and has ascertained his views with 
With to the atrocities committed in Belgium. But, 
Der, ;, Se exceptions, the correspondent has not been 
Nana < to approach the firing line, or, if he has 
He ;-8€d to reach it, has been promptly deported. 
{mq Teduced to following in the wake of the armies 
and tharPiling his reports from rumour, surmises, 
hq C © tittle-tattle of Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
°penhagen. 


nt 
®t the Camera Man. 


Weng Neident with the eclipse of the war correspon- 
Cour. mes the advent of the photographer. Of 
ftom ’ he also is tabu at the front, and is debarred 
pking pictures of the actual fighting in the 
° the attles. The modern soldier has declared war 
Who . “Amera, The Germans have no pity on persons 
Toit” found with them in their possession. Their 
Enlist has even gone the length of shooting a little 
Many Brey in the train on his way home from Ger- 
Stan, Cause the lad was taking harmless photo- 
War oh German soldiers at wayside stations. The 
Reg ; Otographer takes considerable risks when he 
ce e theatre of war, yet he has not much 
may hat photographing sensational incidents. He 
Or he _PPen upon a skirmish, or an affair of outposts, 
h Ban2Y be able to snap scenes of street fighting 
ite eum such as those which we produced in our 
ete, thst week. Vivid and interesting as they 
Sums ©y are necessarily mere memoranda, the 
theclua ances in which they were taken altogether 
f Cine,” the best results. Even the enterprise of 
Ont, anttographer has not opened a way to the 
igiter of the consequence is, as related by the 
Ue, th “ very interesting article in the present 
Re, Publ; Many of the films now being exhibited to 
Nes ‘© aS genuine are the product of staged 
°ctors, with drilled and appropriately costumed 


Censorship, 


le , , 
yi “ensorship exercised over photographs is as 
Te the Over dispatches. The names of places 
Mcidents depicted have occurred are-care- 


fully excised. In some cases photographs are not 
released for publication till fixed dates. Often the 
Censor himself settles the exact title to be printed 
under the picture, and in such cases not an additional 
word is allowed. Perhaps these precautions are 
necessary ; sometimes they appear quite useless ; 
but no doubt all the war pictures are carefully 
scanned by alien enemies,-who might convey some 
useful information to their country. 


The Work of the Photographer. 


With all these impediments, the photographer still 
finds in war an ample field for the exercise of his art. 


_If he is banished from the firing line, he is found every- 


where else. He reconnoitres the line of advance, pic- 
tures for us the landscapes, the cities, the villages, 
through which the tide of war will roll. And when the 
tide has retreated he follows in its wake and shows us 
the devastation that has been wreaked, the deserted 
trenches, the ruined homes, the shelled cathedrals, 
the miserable refugees, all the accumulation of horrors 
attendant on modern warfare. Mobilization scenes, 
barrack scenes, the departure of troops by land and 
sea, incidents at the rail head, in the hospitals, and 
amongst the agitated populace of many cities,—these 
and a thousand other subjects are his to portray. 
There is no lack of material for composing a pictorial 
record eloquent of the great struggle and the person- 
alities engaged in it. 


The Quality of the Pictures. 


The photographer has excelled himself in this work- 
His pictures are so good and the supply of them is 
so large, that almost every newspaper fills out its 
columns with them. Crude as these reproductions 
are, they are eagerly scanned, for they bring home 
to the reader almost every phase of the war in a 
manner never attempted before. It must have often 
occurred to readers of the picture papers that the 
best history of this war will be written in pictures. 
From the mass of photographic material available, 
it is possible to select pictures illustrating every phase 
of the struggle and forming in themselves a complete 
panorama of the war. 


A Panorama of the War. 


The issue next week of Nelson’s Portfolio of War 
Pictures will prove how completely photography can 
be pressed into the service of history. The work 
will be published in sevenpenny parts, each contain- 
ing 32 large plates (11 by 7} inches in size), carefully 
selected, beautifully printed, and systematically ar- 
ranged so as to form a complete and chronological 
record of the war. Part I., which will be issued 
next week, will deal with the European crisis down 
to the invasion of Luxemburg; Part II. will describe 
Britain’s preparations for war; and Part III. will 
chronicle Reivian’s gallant fight down to the occupa- 
tion of Brussels. All who are interested in war 
pictures—and their name is legion—will be glad 
to secure this fine collection of the best war pictures 
reproduced in large size and beautifully printed on 
good paper. 


ANTWERP AS A 
SEAPORT. 
Antwerp stands on the 
right bank of the Scheldt, 
27 miles north of Brus- 
sels. Its magnificent 
geographical position on 
a fine waterway, easy 
of access to the sea and 
to the densely-populated 
northern plain of Europe, 
makes it one of the 


greatest seaports of the 


world. An immense 
amount of German com- 
merce flows through it 
in normal times, and 
two-thirds of its hun- 
dred millions 
consists of imports. Its 
commercial prosperity 
dates from the eleventh 
century. Napoleon 
clearly 
advantages as a naval 
base. 


formal siege to the city. 


Action on the Nethe. 


of trade 


recognized its } 
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ANTWERP BESIEGED: 


Defending the roads. 


OR atime after the retreat of the Belgian Army on Antwerp it was doubtful whether the Germans y+ 
The sallies of the Belgians, and the necessity of reporting successes at Berl! 
to have settled the question, and some 125,000 German moopsy were detailed for the purpose. 
the bombardment of the outer line of defences began. 
Nethe, and begun the bombardment of the inner forts and the ‘ais 
Army ‘and the British Naval Brigades evacuated the place, and the Germans took possession. 


By Oct. 


the Germans had forced the passa8%, ji 
On the morning of Oct. 8 the 


A 
ANTWERP A9 
FORTRES® 


Antwerp is the i" ju 
tary bulwark of : 

It is defended by * ae oss 
broken line of fortific@ deeP 
strengthened DY | 4 py 
moats, and supporte 
an extended line ised 
forts, forming 4 oe fro? 
zone sweeping rout ethe 
I the Scheldt to the "jp 
on the eastern sie® ight 
addition, there are esi 
| forts commanding and 
on the western 10% ave 
two forts—Fort de 98 
and Fort de Waelhe™ tn 
miles south of the Caco 
| case of necessity: # 4 asd 
areas can be inundat? pow 
this was done roum pet 
Termonde on sepa d- 
5, when the Gere os 
vance towards the > fo a 
was checked by thé 


Belgian sharpshooters waiting for the Germans besid 
Buildings are burning on the other side of the river. 


Octog 


4 
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BELGIUM’S LAST STAND. 


NTWERP has been a commercial centre for centuries. In the Middle Ages it'was one of the largest seaports 
he Europe and the money market of princes, until the Spanish occupation and the famous siege in 1585 
always ee effects on its prosperity. In modern times the city has prospered exceedingly. Antwerp has 
Assan een a centre of painting and the arts. On the morning of October 9 it fell before the German 
. » after considerable damage had been done to its magnificent buildings. 


roth; Our photograph shows the fine 
€ cathedral, which contains a wonderful peal of bells in its noble spire. 
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lay observers as the incapacity of Belgian 

fortresses to withstand the German attack. 
Liége, Namur, and Antwerp, we were assured, repre- 
sented the last word in defensive strength; they 
were the triumphs of General Brialmont’s genius. 
But in the eleven 
years which have 
elapsed since Brial- 
mont died, the ad- 
vances made in the 
size, range, and de- 
structive power of 
ordnance, and in the 
methods of their 
transport, have been 
immense, and fort- 
resses capable of 
successful resistance 
in his day can no 
longer cope with the 
engines of destruc- 
tion brought against 
them. We had some 
inkling of the new 
departure during the 
Boer War, when, un- 
der the guidance of 
German artillerists, 
‘‘Long Toms ’”’ were 
for the first time 
brought into the 
field and were trans- 
ported over difficult 
ground to positions 
from which they 
proved most formi- 
dable. Every army 
reserves a surprise 


N 2, in this war has so greatly surprised 
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ravi 
trated their fire on Fort Waelhem and Fort de W nels: 
and literally enveloped them in a cloud 9° Snel 


Then followed an equally determined atta’ ,,y- 
Fort Lierre, which enfilades the river; and 4 5day 
break on Tue sce 
the enemy “cet 


e 
the stream pet let 
Duffel and the ~ tet 
fort. Thus the uo 
works were Tt 
to silence, 2 fof 
way was cle@ spe 
an attack OP costs 
older line 9? pt 
which enclos? exh 
werp on the & ce? 
side ata dista? jles 
two or three ect 
and for 4, ¢the 
bombardme® wea” 
city itself. 4 ad 
while a thitC vent 
vance was 4PF" +jo08 
from the dt phe 
of Ghent. _j<se 
Scheldt wa* a J 
under a heavy 09 
and the Germ” the 
was great, ee t0 
enemy 5 
have succeeC” ely 
his object na ¢be 
the cutting 0 pic? 
railway line Ast 
runs from St. 


for the war which One of Krupp’s enormous howitzers used in the 


it contemplates, and 
the German = sur- 
prise has been the 
huge 42-millimetre (17-inch) howitzers which reduced 
Liége after sixteen days of assault, and Namur in 
the course of a single day. 

Our illustration shows one of these fortress- 
reducers, which are either transported by teams of 
thirty-six to forty horses or by motor traction, 
Many of these monsters were used in the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp, as well as lighter siege guns of 
It inch and 12 inch. On September 30 the 
Germans, advancing from the south-east, concen- 


_ and it remains to be seen what use they wl 


bombardment of Antwerp. 


ment of the city began in real earnest, an d cor" 


e 
soon became untenable. Six of the inner forts @ y tb 
siderable shipping in the river were blow? re are 
defenders, and on Friday, Oct. 9, the Bels? ad VO. 


and the three British naval brigades which pe Ben 
sent to its assistance began their evacuation. Brities 
gians safely reached Ostend, but a portion of it 


? e , 
First Brigade was forced into Holland, wher two, 
0 


interned. The Germans are now masters ya 
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THE RENEGADE. 


Translated from the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


ines, was not at all pleased that evening. all the same.”’ 
8 sun, Sually, as soon as the forge was extinguished, She recalls the time when, before he joined the 
he sat on the bench before his door enjoy- army, he was there at this hour looking after the 
ell-earned respite from the hot toil of the day, little garden. She sees the well where he went to 
Ore sending away his apprentices he drank fill the watering-cans, in his blouse, with his long 


with yet 


a) a big blacksmith, Lory de Sainte Marie aux But their mothers would be very glad to see them, 


cs 
8 4 


But €m a few long draughts of home-brewed ale. hair, his beautiful hair that was cut off when he 
thon ..O-night the good man remained in his work- became a Zouave. 
he |, It was time to go to supper, and even then Suddenly she trembles. The little door that gives 
Ut with regret. on to the fields is open. The dogs have not barked ; 
‘Wife thought as she looked at her husband : any one coming through must steal along the walls 
“ei, t is the matter with him? He has perhaps like a thief and glide between the beehives. 
Yoesn et Some bad news about the regiment, and ““ Good-day, mother.”’ 
t want to tell me. Christian is perhaps ill.” , Her Christian stands before her, his uniform 


Quies” She dared not ask him, and busied herself by crumpled, shamefaced, anxious, without speaking. 

Cag ing three little curly-headed chicks who The wretch has come back to his country with the 

*d round the table-cloth while they munched others, and for an hour past has been wandering 

Ay Salads of black radishes with cream. around outside the house, waiting till his father had 
“Meri, oth the blacksmith threw down his napkin’ gone out before venturing to come in. 


"Ah: She wants to scold him, but she has not the courage. 
te Whats blackguards—these sots.”’ It is such a long time since she has seen him,—she 
se b t is the matter with you, Lory ? ”’ kisses him instead! Then he has such good excuses: 
«+ Yurst out: how he grew homesick and longed to see the forge ; 


this Five or six fools have been seen gadding about _ he could not live so far away from home; and then 
Rar ing in the uniform of French soldiers arm- the discipline got harder, and his comrades spoke 
they With Bavarians. These are the men—howdo of him as “ the Prussian ”’ because of his Alsatian 
ation it >—who have been ‘chosen’ for Prussian accent. She believes all he says.. She has only to 
Comin city. They tell me these false Alsatians are look at him to be convinced. Speaking all the while, 
Thee back every day. I wonder » they go indoors. The little ones, awakened, run 
“ Wha tried to defend them : with bare feet, in their night-gowns, to kiss their big 
Ret t would you have, my dear man? Itisnot brother. Food is put before him, but he is not 
Algerie? the fault of these boys. It is so far, that hungry. He is only thirsty, always thirsty, and he 
tempts In Africa, where they have been sent. The drinks great draughts of water on the top of the 
No; “%0n to come back is great—to be soldiers no beer and white wine he has been drinking all morn- 
: ing in the cabaret. 


7 Be brought down his clenched fist on the table : A footstep is heard in the court. It is the black- 
quiet, mother. You women, you don’t under- smith. 
nly dow thing. Living always with children and “Christian, here is your father. Quick. Hide 


Ing things for them, you get to be like one of yourself till I have time to speak to him—to ex- 
yourself. As for me, I say they are black- plain.”’ 
» Tenegades, the lowest of creatures; and if She thrusts him behind the great earthenware 
? hatch evil chance our Christian could be guilty stove, then begins to sew with trembling fingers. 
ve .. “2 infamy, as true as I am Gorges Lory, and By ill luck the bonnet of the Zouave has been 


"oul ved seven years in the French chasseurs, I_ left on the table, and it is the first thing that Lory 

tpfna iss my sword through his body.” sees when he comes in. The pallor of his wife, her 
;. Ualf rising, with a terrible gesture he pointed embarrassment—he understands everything. 

ide, *ylOn8 broadsword suspended from the wall “Christian is here,’ he says in a terrible voice, 

tak “S99 Portrait of his son, the portrait of a Zouave and unhooking his sword, with a wild gesture he 


din” Sw frica ; but the sight of this honest Alsatian throws himself on the stove, where the Zouave is 
nh, aay and tanned against the whiteness, calmed hidden, now pale and sobered, tottering against 


ool he began to laugh: the wall for support. 
Sur Chrjt2at Iam to lose my head like that! As if The mother throws herself between them. 
an could ever dream of becoming a Prus- “Lory, Lory, don’t kill him! It was I—I wrote 


‘te 
War» he who did for so many of them during the to him to come back—that you needed him at the 


rut ; forge.”’ 
wa at good humour by the thought, the good She clings to his arm, drooping, weeping. 
tod €d his dinner, and. went out soon after- In the darkness of their room the children, hearing 
The a Tink a glass of ale at the Ville de Strasburg. loud voices, now so full of tears and anger that they 
necks ey is now alone. After putting the three do not recognize them, begin to cry. 
Wot Toom d, where one heard them cackling in the The blacksmith stands still and looks at his wife. 


“oy and hoot a sleeping nest, she takes up her “ Ah, so it is you who made him come back. All 
ma 


[=" 
a 


; ns to darn before the door, beside the right.- Let him get to bed. I will see to-morrow 
f. ~ 70m time to time she sighs, and thinks to what is to be done.” 

rc. . Next morning Christian, wakening from a deep 
-- * It is true. They are cowards, renegades. sleep full of nightmares and nameless terrors, finds 
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The Plains of France. 
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We give on this page two pictures of F 
infantry marching to battle. They march 
and are always eager for the fray. 


The scene of this photograph is typical of Northern F 
The great plains are crossed by straight, leve h 
bordered with poplar trees. 
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HIS striking photograph shows the guns of a modern warship ready to fire a broadside. Our 
_ Present 13}-inch guns outrange the largest in the German navy; but the new Super-Dreadnoughts, 
ich are to be completed this year, will carry 15-inch guns. These fire a shell weighing nearly a ton, 
Ich will penetrate the armour of any warship afloat. 
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himself in the room where he slept when a child. 
Through the small window panes framed with lead, 
screened by the hop vine in blossom, the sun shines 
high and warm. Below the hammers sound on the 
anvils. The mother is at the bedside; she has not 
quitted her post all night, so fearful is she of the 
anger of her husband. Nor has the old man slept. 
Cince morning he has walked up and down the house, 
weeping and sighing, opening and shutting drawers, 
and now he enters the room of his son with a grave 
mien, dressed as if for a journey, shod in long 
gaiters, his hat on his head, and in his hand a solid 
walking stick used in the mountains, tipped with 
iron. He goes straight to the bed. 

“Come along. Get up!” 

The lad, somewhat confused, is about to take up 
his Zouave clothes. 

““ No, not these,”’ says the father severely.- 

The mother, full of misgiving, cries, ‘‘ But, Lory, 
he has no others.” 

“Give him mine; I have no more use for 
them.” 

While the boy dresses himself, Lory carefully 
folds the uniform and makes it into a neat parcel. 

‘“ Let’s go down now,” he says, and the three of 
them take their way into the smithy without a word. 
The bellows whistle; the men are all at work at 
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of 
S 
the forge. The Zouave recalls the happy day tbe 


his childhood as he looks at the open 
object of his dreams in that far country. 


bers how he used to play with the flyi 
when he was a child. A wave of tendern 
over him at the sight, and a great desire 


S 


father’s pardon, but every time he raises his 


encounters the same inexorable look. 
At length the blacksmith speaks. 


“ Boy,” he says, “ there is the anvil—th 
they are all yours. And that too,” he adds, P 


to the little garden beyond full of sun 
framed like a picture in the doorway. 
hives, the vine, the house, they all belo 


ref em 
sp4 
ad comes 
for 
es 


too! 
ate 408 


pis 
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and De& 
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you 
nes? 


now. Since you have sacrificed your honour 1°) -yo¥ 


things, it is well that you should keep the™. ot 
are now the master here. As for me, I 8%, fof 
owe five years to France. I shall pay th¢ 
you.” . »” cries thé 
“Lory, Lory! where are you going?’ © 
poor wife. 
‘“‘ Father,’ supplicates the boy. aiki98 
But the blacksmith is already on the road, 
with great strides, without looking back. ouav™ 
At Sidi-bel-Abbes, a depét of the 3rd zy ow 


some days later a voluntary recruit 0 
years old was engaged. 


THE ATTITUDE OF TURKEY. 


to re-establish herself in Europe? It would 

certainly be in accordance with the tradition 
of the Sultan to exploit the present situation 
to his own advantage, and there is little doubt 
that Germany is egging him on in the hope of 
creating a diversion in Egypt, the Balkans, the 
Caucasus, and North Africa, not to mention India. 
The purchase of the Goeben and Breslau and the 
retention of their German crews, despite assurances 
to the contrary, point to an understanding with the 
Wilhelmstrasse ; the presence of many German 
officers in Constantinople, and the abolition of the 
Capitulations by decree are not otherwise explainable. 
There is growing mistrust of Turkey among the Allies, 
and, even now, the sands are running out. 

German officers trained the Turkish Army and 
in large measure directed the late disastrous war 
which left Turkey hopelessly defeated. One would 
imagine that German prestige would be at a discount 
in Constantinople, but the subtle Oriental mind is 
not easy to gauge. In the past Turkey has always 
found her opportunity of rehabilitation in the quarrels 
of the Great Powers, and under the influence of Ger- 
man casuistry, she may easily persuade herself that her 
hour has arrived. 

If there is any political wisdom left on the Golden 
Horn, Turkey will preserve her neutrality as the 
apple of her eye. Should Germany win in this 
contest, Turkey has no future but as the vassal of 
the Kaiser. On the other hand, should the Allies 
win, there will be no mercy for her when the day of 
final reckoning arrives. Long before the war is 
over, her ill-knit territory will go the way of the 
German colonies. Neither she nor her platonic 
friend has the vestige of any sea-power, and the 
Turkish possessions are not without their attractions 
for several of the Allies engaged in this struggle. 


|: Turkey about to make a last cen effort 


They have offered her in return for her 


a guarantee of the integrity and indepe? 
her possessions, together with valuable 


considerations and liberation from the 


yoke of Germany. They have also wat? 
that, in the event of her intervention on 


the Kaiser, they will take the fullest ad 


jeutralitf 


vali 


the military and naval strength which they P® 


As a sovereign state Turkey has, of © 


right to make her own decision, and she 


with her eyes fully open, and after cou 


cost. Should she elect to play the part of 


cat’s paw, she will probably have the as 


Bulgaria, but against this she must set 


possibility of uniting Greece and Ruma? 
her. A new Balkan war will rage, and the ‘ 
seize the opportunity of forcing the Dardane” 
thus opening a road by which Russian troor’ 
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be readily moved from the eastern to th 


theatre of war as occasion may demand. 


No state under the influence of Germany > 
expected to remember the ties and re 
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gratitude. Britain, in the past, has sh 


Turkey’s real friend. She fought the ene gon 
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against one of her present allies to prevent 
sion of Ottoman power, and in countless 
she has come to her aid. There is som 


from Turkey to this country, but this, 


is not an asset in the present situation. 
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must make his choice, and that speedily- adore 
he elect to stand by the monarch who % may “is 


Mohammed’s creed—‘ Believe or die’’— 


: Toe oe : os 
his Asiatic territories will have pa ind at 


hands. Turkey must make up her ml 
The hour will soon arrive when a temp0?} 
will be interpreted by the Allies as disguJ5 
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HOW THE SCOUT. RETURNED. 


SE teeage 


ey 
ie following sketch assumes that a scout has discovered the fall of Namur, and that he immediately proceeds to his own 


€S with the news. 


(~\ Couple of German infantrymen come through the 
he «5 trees from his right. When they have passed, 
Wate !s out of the wood and along a small half-dried 
Cp Course, avoiding climbing over the railway 
tu, @kment by wriggling through a narrow brick 
By Wel made for the passage of the little stream. 
Cto, Means of creeping through wheat and barley 
SPS, and along ditches, he makes fair progress. 
i, times he has to lie very low to avoid detec- 


ae drops noiseléssly in the long grass asa ~ 


icy, DCC he gets a straight run of half a mile down 
h of Indian corn, and bending almost double, 
tha, ® Up for lost time. He makes up his mind 


€ cannot possibly get his horse; he has seen 
Whe Many Germans in the direction of the place 
He be left him. 
the © has now to cross the highroad—a matter of 
ay, Steatest difficulty, as large bodies of cavalry are 
Aquns along it. 
With €nby waits for a chance for an hour, fuming 
Nea, Patience at the delay. Then suddenly he 
tif, 2Way ahead of him the muttering of distant 
To, Te. Soon afterwards the German cavalry 
ftine® forward at a trot in the direction of the 
fon: Allenby sees his opportunity and _ glides 
tag, td, keeping alongside a hedge bounding a cot- 
Which den. Pausing before he drops into the road, 
Sight 1S cut through a knoll just here, and is about 
be} feet deep, he peeps over the edge. Directly 
le is one of his old friends the Uhlans! 
not, UPy’s mind is made up in a moment. Not 
bins €r soul is in sight along the road, so he gathers 
Unatt together and springs off the bank on to the 
ttag. N's back. The two men roll off the horse, who 
Gents under the shock. Allenby’s hand is on the 
toy, 8n’s throat, and he dashes his head with terrific 
J, *8ainst the hard road. The man lies stunned. 
benny 4n instant the scout has on the Uhlan’s tall 
As ho and mounts the plunging, frightened horse. 
“Omes gallops off, he turns into the first lane he 
‘day to, unbuckles the trooper’s coat from the 
Noy, © and wraps himself in it. The only things 
Bree, Which show that he is not a German are his 
1 brown puttees. 
‘long hext ten minutes he spends in a wild gallop 
“Or, * Narrow twisting country lane leading to the 
tt ¥ He keeps a sharp look-out: if caught now, 
iby bertain death, for he has made himself into a 
® hey Putting on the enemy’s uniform. But it is 
Suq q Chance of avoiding detection, and he risks it. 
@ july a sharp turn in the lane brings him head- 
eons at the midst of a party of troopers, dis- 
bout ed and standing by their horses. With a 
by German, of ‘‘ Orderly! Out of the way!” 
Y flashes through them, and is forty yards 
hound another corner before they recover 
“ir surprise. Then a shout goes up, for one 


Way 


The story of his adventures by the way reveals the perils faced every day by our scouts at the front.] 


of them has caught sight of the puttees, and they 
mount in haste. 

Allenby hears that shout. ‘“‘ The fat is in the fire 
now,’ he mutters, and swings off down another lane; 
to his left. Before him is a high railway embank- 
ment. A couple of Uhlans emerge from the arch- 
way through which the lane runs, and advance 
towards him. His pursuers are not in sight yet, but 
the Germans’ suspicions are aroused, and they bar 
the way with their lances. Crack! crack! crack! 
goes Allenby’s revolver, and again crack! crack! 
Both men reel, and the scout is past them. 

Through the arch he turns sharp to the right, 
and then off again to the left, as he catches sight of 
more of the enemy ahead, reloading his revolver as 
he goes. The country swarms with parties of Ger- 
man cavalry. When any of these first catch sight 
of him they take no notice, being deceived at a 
distance by his cloak and helmet; but they soon 
find out that something is wrong, and as fast as he 
eludes one set of pursuers, another lot takes up the 
chase. Carbines pop behind him, and bullets 
whistle past his ears. 

The horse he has borrowed from the Uhlan is a 
good one, but the pace is beginning to tell, and 
Allenby finds himself losing ground. The country 
road he is following makes a turn through a 
small wood. The scout half pulls up, leaps off, 
gives the horse a resounding smack on the flank, 
which sends him clattering round the corner, and 
dives into the wood himself. Casting off his helmet 
and cloak as he goes, he runs through the trees, 
hearing behind him the shouts of his pursuers as 
they gallop past along the road. 

Just then a rattle of musketry breaks out ahead 
of him, and he almost cannons into a tall German 
Cuirassier holding half a dozen horses. Allenby’s 
revolver speaks but once this time, and the next 
instant he is mounted and galloping through the 
trees, the other horses following from a matter of 
habit. 

At the edge of the wood he dashes over some 
blue-coated figures lying on the ground, and firing 
in the direction of a village about half a mile away. 
Allenby lies flat on his horse’s neck and rides for all 
he is worth. Bullets sing past him in showers, both 
from in front and behind. The little cavalcade 
thunders over the green turf, and melts away under 
the murderous hail. Allenby raises himself upright 
for a moment, the firing in front stops, and a hozrse 
British cheer goes up as the men lining the village 
walls and hedges recognize the familiar drab uni- 
form. 

The next moment he is in Avelines, held by a 
squadron of the roth Hussars. Two minutes later 
the telegraph wires are busy flashing the news that 
Namur has fallen. 


Oey, 
Ceape gets trom Central News appear on pages 3, 6, 16, 18 (2), 34 (2), and 38; from Topical Press on page 7; from 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
STORY OF THE WAR. 


Told by 
SIR EDWARD PARROTT. 


Published in 
PENNY WEEKLY PARTS. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


This war-story, told in simple language for the 
children, and appropriately illustrated, is equally 
suited for the Home and the School. It will teach 
the children how Britain is fighting for the right, 
and how gallantly her soldiers and sailors are 
upholding the honour of their country. 
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